PUNISHMENT.

crime ; and a resolution never to use the more brutal
methods is not, as I think, to be regarded as a proof
of weak sentimentalism, but as a judicious self-
denying ordinance, imposed upon society by itself, as
binding it always to adopt, as far as it possibly can,
what is at once the more humane and the more
scientific method. The same principle involves the
careful graduation of punishment. There are, indeed,
as I believe, though I cannot give reasons, cases in
which crimes ought to be punished with death.
There are persons of whom we may say that it would
have been better, especially for their neighbours, if
they had never been born. " I am worth inconceiv-
ably more for hanging than for any other purpose,"
said the heroic John Brown; and the words may be
applied, in a very different sense, to some of the
wretches who occasionally make their appearance in
the courts. To hang such a man is to act upon the
assumption that murderers represent elements which
are entirely and radically anti-social. The only
remedy for them is extirpation. But, if this be ad-
mitted, it suggests a sufficient reason for not applying
it to the cases of less gravity, in which such radical
incompatibility has not been demonstrated. Punish-
ment by death, even if necessary, is certainly a
confession of impotence. We are admitting that we
can do nothing better with the man than convert